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Jos, u. 4.—And Satan answered the Lord and said, skin for skin; 
yea, all that a man hath, will he give for his life. 


Satan was once an angel of light ; and, it is supposed, the high- 
est in rank among the principalities and powers of heaven. And 
though, by his apostacy, he lost his holiness; yet he has not lost his 
intelligence. © He is still a creature of great knowledge, penetration 
and subtilty. He knows more than he did before his fall, and is as 
wise to do evil, asthe holy angels are to do good. Though this Arch 
Apostate is an invisible spirit; yet he is represented in sacred scrip- 
ture, {as being very conversant with mankind ; and very busy in 
this world, doing his works of darkness, tempting men to sin, work- 
ing in the children of disobedience, and going about as a roaring 
lion, seeking whom he may devour. 

This enemy of all righteousness was upon one of his mischievous 
excursions, when the Lord found him, and held the conversation 
with him, recorded in the first chapter of the book of Job. “ Now 
there was a day when the sons of God came to present themselves 
before the Lord, and Satan came also among them. And the Lord 
said unto Satan, Whence comest thou? Then Satan answered the 
Lord, and said, From going toand fro in the earth, and from walk- 
ing up and down in it. And the Lord said unto Satan, Hast thou 
considered my servant Job, that there is none like him in the earth 
a perfect and an upright man, one that feareth God and escheweth 
evil: Then Satan answered the Lord, and said, Doth Job fear God 
for nought? Hast thou not made a hedge about him, and about his 
house, and about all that he hath on every side ? Thou hast bless 
ed the work of his hands, and his substance is increased in the land. 
But put forth thy hand now, and touch all that he hath, and he will 
curse thee to thy face.” 

The dispute which here arose between Satan and his Maker, was 
not respecting the nature of goodness, or moral perfection. Satan well 
knew, from his own former experience, ‘what it was to be perfect, 
and with all his impudence, was ashamed to deny it. But the dis- 
pute was, respecting the real character of Job. God called him a 
perfect and upright man. The envious accuser of the brethren, in- 
sinated that all his goodness was mercenary—that he served God 
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only because God prospered him in his wordly interest. ‘To refute 
this censorious suggestion of the adversary, God permitted him to 
try his servant. “ Andthe Lord said unto Satan, Behold, all that he 
hath is in thy power; only upon himself put not forth thy hand, So 
Satan went forth from the presence of the Lord. ”As this work was 
very gratifying to his malicious disposition, he immediately set about 
it with alacrity. ‘‘ And there was a day, when his (Job’s) sons and 
his daughters were eating and drinking wine in their eldest broth 

er’s house: And there came a messenger unto Job, and said, The 
oxen were ploughing and the asses feeding beside them; and the 
Sabeans fell upon them, and took them away; yea, they have slain 
the servants with the edge of the sword; and | only am escaped 
alone to tell thee. While he was yet speaking, there came also 
another. and said, The fire of God ts fallen from heaven, and hath 
burned up the sheep, and the servants, and consumed them; and I 
only am escaped alone to tell thee. While he was yet speaking 
there came also another, and said, ‘The Chaldeans made out three 
bands, and fell upon the came Is, and have carried them away, yea 
and slain the servants with the edge of the sword; and I only am 
escaped alone to tell thee. While he was yet speaking, there came 
also another, and said, Thy sons andthy daughters were eating and 
drinking wine in their eldest brother’s house: and behold there 
came a great wind from the wilderness, and smote the four corners 
of the house, and it fell upon the young men, and they are dead; 
and I only am escaped alone to tell thee.’ Job stood this trial 
severe as it was, without the least failure. “Then Job arose, and 
rent his mantle, and shaved his head, and fell down upon th 

ground, and worshipped, and said, Naked came I out of my mothe 

womb, and naked shall [ return thither: the Lord gave, and the 


Lord hath taken away; blessed be the name of the Lord. In all 
this Job sinned not, nor charged God foolishly.” 

But all this did not silence the cavils of Satan. He still presumed 
to question God’s integrity. ‘‘ Again there was a day, when th 
sons of God came to present themselves before the Lord, and Satan 
came also among them, to present himself before the Lord. And, 
the Lord said unto Satan, From whence comest thou? And Satan 
answered the Lord, and said, From going to andfro in the earth 
and from walking up and down in it. And the Lord said unto 


Satan, Hast thou considered my servant Job, that there is none like 


him in the earth, a perfect and an upright man, one that feareth 
God, and escheweth evil? And still he holdeth fast his 
although thou movedst me against him, to destroy | 
cause. And Satan answered the Lord, and said. Skin fo 
all that a man hath, will he give for his life.” 

Satan here suggests, that Job had maintained his intes 


integrity, 
Mill without 


Aim; yea, 


‘rity in ap 
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pearance only; lest God should kill ‘him, if he did not. He basely 
insinuates, that God’s servant had silently given up his substance, 
his servants and his children, to save his life. The principle, upon 
which he argued, was this, that a wicked man may be induced to 
give up what he values less, in order to preserve what he values 


more; ashis goods to save his friends, and his friends to save his 


life. ‘I'he Lord did not call in question the soundness of this prin- 


ciple; but virtually admitted it, by giving Satan leave ‘to touch his 
bone and his flesh,’ with sore boils, so that he really apprehended 
that it was God’s intention ‘to slay him.’ 

Hence, the single idea, to which I shall confine my observations, 
in the sequel of the discourse, is this: The wicked are willing to part 
with a le $8 prevale good, lo secure a create ve 

By the wicked, are meant, such as*Satan represented Job to be, 
those who are not perfect and upright, who have no goodness of 
heart, but are impenitent, unregenerate sinners. 

That the wicked are willing, when occasion requires, to part with 
i less private good to secure a greater, appears from the following 
considerations, 

t. They can do this without any self-denial. Whether there can 
be any such thing as real self-denial, will not now be made a ques- 
tion: but if there is, it is very certain, that the wicked do not pos- 
sess it. They often deny the possibility of it, and still more 
frequently the existence of it; and they rarely, if ever, profess to 
exercise it, in the true and proper sense. As self-denial is made a 
condition of the gospel, so it is a distinguishing property of a good 
man. If the wicked ever truly denied themselves, there could be 
no distinction made between saints and sinners. The wicked, 
therefore, would never be willing to part with a less private good to 
secure a greater, unless they might be so without self-denial. But 
they may; for no self-denial is necessary, in order to relinquish a 
vee private good, when, without such a sacrifice, a greater private 
yood must be lost. Such a sacrifice is gratifying self, instead of 
ail ing it In such a case, no loss is sustained, on the whole, but 
an actual saving ts made There is no self-denial in giving a dollar 


(o save an eagle—in giving an eagle to save a limb—or in giving all 
one has, to save his life Without the least degree of self-denial, 
wicked may ever be willing to give up a less private good to 
ure a greater And 
» Mere selfishness will prompt them to do this. That the wicked 
vay be actuated by selfish motives, | believe 4s never called in 
question by any on Though it is often maintained, that no man 
) 


hi to be, or can be really disinterested; yet it is granted by all 


hat immen may | and often are, selfish The manner in which men 


tl 
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scrutinize the motives and guard against the machinations of their 
fellow-men, makes it manifest, that they more than suspect them 
capable of being influenced by selfish feelings, desires and designs. 
The sacred writers represent mankind as naturally lovers of their 
own selves, and as all seeking their own things. 

Now, it is the very nature of selfishness, to excite one to promote 
his private, personal interest, in the best manner, and to the highest 
degree. But to part witha less good to secure a greater, is cer- 
tainly to promote one’s interest, all things considered. Every one 
considers it as advancing his interest on the whole, to give a part of 
his property to secure the remainder against shipwreck or confla- 
gration. To give even all one’s possessions, however great, as a 
price for his life, would generally be considered as a good bargain. 
This is what mere selfishness prompts all the wicked to do. 

$. It 1s impossible, that the wicked should ever have a selfish mo- 
tive for declining to part with a less private good to secure a great- 
er. That can never be a selfish motive, which induces one, know- 
ingly and designedly, to injure himself—to sacrifice a greater 
private good to a less—to relinquish his own highest interest. But 
unless the wicked may do all this from some selfish motive; it is 
impossible that they should ever have a selfish motive for refusing 
to part with a less private good, when they percetve it to be indis- 
pensably necessary to secure a greater. Unless, therefore, the 
wicked may be supposed to act from higher motives, than a regard 
to private interest; unless, indeed, they may be supposed to act 
from pure disinterested benevolence; they must ever feel willing to 
part with a less private good to secure a greater. 

4. It appears from fact, that the wicked are willing to part with 
a less private good to secure a greater. ‘They have ever expressed 
such a willingness, both by words and deeds. In all ages and all 
parts of the world, they have readily relinquished a part of their 
property, when necessary to save the rest. They have deprived 
themselves of rest and sleep, of food and raiment, in order to accu- 
mulate riches, or to obtain honour and power. Many have actual- 
ly parted, not only with all their property, but with their limbs, 
to save their lives. And though the wicked have often refused 
to part with what was really necessary to secure a greater 
private good; yet it is believed, that no instance can be 
named, in which they ever refused to part with what appeared to 


them at the time to be necessary to secure a greater good. The 
principle advanced by the subtle Adversary, and virtually admit- 
ted by the Lord, holds true in all cases. The wicked are univer- 
sally willing to part with a less private good to secure a greater.— 
“Skin for skin; yea, all that a man hath will he give for his life.” 
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The sentiment, which I have thus attempted briefly to illustrate, 
has a bearing upon several practical points, and naturally leads to 
the following 

INFERENCES. 

1. There is no moral goodness simply in a person’s being wil- 
ling to part with all the honours, pleasures, and possessions of this 
world, in order to secure everlasting happiness. In such a willing- 
ness, some appear to place the sum of true religion, and to regard 
it asthe highest effort of true virtue—the greatest sacrifice which 
men are requiredto make. But this is really no more than what 
the wicked may be, and often have been, willing todo. Whenev- 
er the wicked regard their future happiness as of more value than 
this world’s goods, and are convinced that they must part with the 
latter to secure the former; they do not hesitate to make the sac- 
rilice. ‘Thousands have acted upon this principle, and shut them- 
selves up in caves and dens ofthe earth. ‘The most selfish of men 
may be so deeply impressed with a sense of the value of everlasting 
happiness, and so thoroughly convinced of the necessity of renounc- 
ing the world in order to obtain it, as to feel willing actually to 
part with all their earthly possessions, honours and pleasures, 
without a change of heart, or character. If, therefore, there be any 
real religion, or moral goodness, simply in being willing to part 
with all the world holds dear, for the sake of eternal life; then alk 
the wicked possess real religion or moral goodness, and there is no 
material difference between them, and the righteous. 

2. It may be inferred from what has been advanced, that mar- 
tyrdom is not an infallible test of true religion. If the wicked may 
give alltheir property to save their lives ; they may, upon the same 
principle, give their lives to save their souls. ‘This it is not impro- 
bable, hundreds and thousands may have done. How many have 
appeared to seek martyrdom, to secure heaven! ‘The followers of 
the False Prophet and of the Man of Sin, and even the worshippers 
of Juggernaut, have immolated themselves, in attestation of their 
faith and devotion. Martyrdom, then, is notan infallible test of 
true religion. One may ‘give his body to be burned,’ and yet 
‘ have not charity.’ 

3. From what has been said, we may learn, in what true self-de- 
nial consists. It must consist in something, which the wicked do 


not possess. Self-denial is the characteristic of saints, and a prin- 


cipal trait in the character of the followers of Christ. ‘The unre- 
newed and impenitent never deny themselves. 

But the wicked are willing to sacrifice a less private good, to 
gain, or preserve, a greater, They are willing to part with their 
property to save their limbs ; with their limbs to save their lives : 


ind their lives, to save their souls. Self-denial, then, does not con- 


ee 


- rarer sy eK 
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sist in relinquishing a less private good tosecure a greater. ‘There 
is a higher and nobler sacrifice than this, which is peculiar to the 

perfect and upright, who fear God and eschew evil:’ and that ts, 
to part with privale interest, to secure and promote public interest. 
In a willingness to do this, consists true self-denial. He, who, with- 
out a selfish motive or view to personal interest, is willing to give 
a mite, merely to promote the public good, truly denies himself. 
He prefers a greater good to a less, anda less evil to a greater; 
aside from all private, personal considerations. And he who does 
this, will not hesitafe to make any sacrifice, however great, which 
the general good may require. He has, in his measure, the very 
spirit of Christ; who, ‘though he was rich, yet for our sakes be- 
came poor, that we through his poverty might be rich.’ 

4. We may learn from this subject, in what respect true religion 
‘ exceeds the righteousriess of the Scribes and Pharisees.’ jhey 
were willing to do much in religion, and to make great encvifiewn 
Ahey prayed long, tythed even their mint and cummin, and eom 
passed sea and land to make proselytes. But they did all, either 
to gain the applause of men, or secure the favour of God. Whatev- 
er sacrifice they made of private interest, was made entirely with a 
view to promote a greater private interest. Whereas, true reli 
gion includes self-denial. ‘Those, whose righteousness is approved 
by the law and the gospel, ‘ lend, hoping to receive nothing again. 
‘They are willing to relinquish a part, or the whole of their private 


interest, when ne essary to secure a greater interest of others. On 


this principle Moses prayed to be ‘ blotted out of God’s book, and 


Paul ‘wished himself accursed from Christ, for his brethren. his 
kinsmen according to the flesh.’ Here lies the essential difference 
hetween true religion, and the righteousness of all boasting Phari 
sees and hypocritical formalists 

5. Our subject te aches us the nature of that true love, which ful 
fills the law, casts out fear, and gives a vital energy to saving faith. 


It is disinterested. It includes genuine self-denial It stands in 


opposition to private interest, wheneve r private interest stands in 
on 
opposition to the public good. This is the proper meaning of the 


word disintere sted. One, who possesses true love. neither unde; 


’ 
values his own interest, nor values it me rely because it is his ow: 


trut feels dispose d to renounce it, when necessary to the tininment 
d attainmen 


of a greater 6K vod Any ot] er kind of love is no bette rthan that 
which Satan attributed to Job, and which he exercised himself 


6. From what has been said, we may learn the nature of 


y 
rood 


works. ‘ Faith worketh by love and ‘love is the fulfilling of th: 


law.” All works, which can with propriety be denominated ¢ 


good 


flow from true love, which is disinterested in its nature, and in 


olves self-denial. ‘Those are not good works, which are done from 
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a selfish and supreme regard to private interest. The question of 
Satan, ‘* Does Job fear Ged fer nought?” might have received an 
affirmitive answer, as the event proved. And the same question 
may be answered in the same way, respecting the good works of 
all good men. Mercenary works are evil works, condemned by both 
the law and the gospel. 

7. If the wicked are willing to part with a less private good to 
secure a greater; then they may, consistently and without any 
moral change, embrace either the Antinomian, the Arminian, or 
the Universal scheme of doctrine. For however these several 
schemes may differ in other resepects, they all agree in this, that no 
one is required ‘to fear God for nought,’ to give up his own inter- 
est, to be really disinterested; but that every one may and ought to 
make his own happiness his ‘ highest endand aim.’ Allthe wicked 
therefore, may embrace either of these schemes, with such hearts 
as they now have. gut ifany truly good men do believe either of 
these anti-scriptural schemes of doctrine; it must be through misap- 
prehension, and contrary to the real feelings and affections of their 
hearts 

8. Our subject shows the reason, why wicked men, when they 
understand the system of doctrines contained in the gospel, are so 
universally displeased with it. ‘This system is built altogether, up- 
on disinterested principles, It teaches self-abasement and self- 
denial, supreme love to Christ, unconditional submission to the 
sovereign will of God, and a willingness to ‘ forsake all that one 
hath,’ his whole interest, if the | ublie good require. But this is di 


rectly opposite to allthe feelings. affections and desires of all the 


wicked, who ‘seek their own things, and are lovers of pleasures, 
more than lovers of God.’ 

9, From this subject, sain nay learn, in what their moral im 
perfection consists. "They : called cripture, * pertect men;’- 
and with propriety; for the ibituall xereise that perfect love, 
which fulfills the law, which involve hat perf lf{—denial, which 
fulfills the requirement ol the g | Th i il iperfec t10n. 
therefore, cannot consist in the 1 y and | uorof their holy 
affections: but must consist in the land selfish affections. for 
which they are very criminal, and for 1 they ought daily to re 
pe nt and abhor themselves 

Finally, our subj ies { Le kk vhat they must do to be 
saved They mi do nothing which they can do with such hearts 
as they now hav I Level ' d 1 1 the present state of their 


hearts, transgress« ic law of love, and offends Him who enacted 


it. They must have new, holy hearts efore they can take one step 


towards heaven Their first duty, therefore, and that only which 


will secure their salvation, is, ‘ to cast away all their transgressions 
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and make themselves new hearts;’ or, in other words, to cease to 
love themselves selfishly and supremely, and to begin to exercise 
that disinterested love to God, their fellow-creatures, and them- 
selves, in which that holiness consists, “‘without which no man shall 
see the Lord.” Amen. 





















FOR THE HOPKINSIAN MAGAZINE. 
ON DIVINE AGENCY. 

Rev. and dear Sir—I was not aware that the answers in my last 
were indirect. I shall endeavour not to have them so in the pres- 
ent, at all events. 

I cannot see why one scripture declaration is not as good proof as 
a thousand; for, if one is liable to be misunderstood and ieeked. two 
are, and three, and so on, toa thousand. Hence, there is great 
propriety in saying, that ‘ the question between us represents the 
meaning, and not the amount of scriptural declarations concern- 
ing the Divine agency.” 

By “‘ plain and obvious meaning,” I have meant no more in the 
discussion than I would admit in relation to texts of scripture quot- 
ed by Universalists in support of their doctrine; viz. a meaning 
which they may perhaps bear on their face without regard to the 
context, or the doctrines which the whole Bible when taken togeth- 
er teaches. 

I produced the passage relative to the lying spirit, not simply to 
show that one of Calvinist’s passages might be understood in my 
sense, but that it should be understood so; and therefore, that the 
rest might be. There are many passages of scripture capable of 
being understood in more than one sense; wherefore it is necessary, 
in order to arrive at the true meaning, to view the subject in all 
points of light. Now, that the lying spirit was merely permitted to 
Be in the mouth of Ahab’s prophets, is, I think, as plainly shewn as 
language can shew it. The Lord asked who would go. One spake 
after this manner, and another after that. At length a spirit came 
forth, and said he would £0; whe re upon the Lord said go. And it 
should be recollected, that the imperative mode is used for permit- 
ting as well as commanding. Now how could bare perntission be 
shewn, if this docs not show it? Let a parent do the same in relation 
to a child, which the Lord did in relation to this spirit. Let him 
ask, Which of my children will do a certain thing? One comes for- 
ward and says, I will do it: to which the parent replies, do it. I 
ask what is mere permission, ifthis is not, It is the ‘plain and ob- 
vious meaning” of the passage, that it was a bare permission; and 
therefore my opponent must make it appear that this 1s not its real 
meaning 




























g, or yieldit to me. ‘Tillthen, I shall claim it as an instance 
of the bare permission of evil, which permission is called the Lord’s 







doing it. If, then, permission is called doing a thing in one instance, 
other instances in whicn the Lord is said to do things, such as to 
move, turn, fashion, harden and create, may mean nothing more 
than permitting-the moving, turning, &c. W hether they do mean 
thus or not, is another consideration. 

The way being now prepared, I proceed to state why these pas- 
sages ought not to be understood in an absolute sense. Fiist—If 
we have correct ideas of justice, it would be unjust for God posi- 
tively to make men have evil inclinations, and then punish them for 
having those inclinations. Second—If the will is not under the 
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controul of man, it is useless to call on him to have one different 
from that which he has. But the Bible represents men as blame- 
able for their wrong wills; and it calls on them to have different 
ones. Both of these things no one pretends to dispute. This we 
deem a sufficient reason for understanding those passages of scrip- 
ture which are susceptible of different meanings, in such a manner as 
to avoid contradicting those other passages whose signification is 
undisputed; and in such a manner too as to outrage that sense of 
justice which God himself has implanted in the bosom of every man. 
In speaking of the Infinity, we are too apt to apply language to him 
as wedotomen. We should remember, that he is at the helm of 
the universe; that he upholds all things; and that, as he has Al- 
mighty power to cause or to restrain, and as all power to act comes 
from him, nothing transpires with which he is not immediately con- 
nected. An act committed under such circumstances, may, In one 
sense, be said to be done by him: for he permits it to be done in his 
own presence, and even sustains the powers by which it is done,and 
while it isdoing. Some contend, that this permission and assist- 
ance ofthe Creator are equivalent to causation. ‘ThisI do not ad- 
mit. But it is as near it ascan be, and may therefore, by a very 
natyral figure of speech, be called so; for, were an earthly sovereign 
thus to afford facilities to his subjects, and permit them to do things 
in his presence, it might with propriety be called his doing those 
things himself; and the only reason why it should not be said thus 
absolutely of God is, that he cannot, consistently with the accounta- 
bility of man, interpose efficiently in the direction of the use of the 
powers with which he endues him. There may be cases in which 
men are given over, and hurried on to destruction—men whose 
measure of iniquity is full; and it may be that Pharaoh and some 
others mentioned by ‘ Calvinist,” were some of them. But if it 
be admitted that God actually hardened their hearts after having 
thus passed their day of gra e, this argues nothing in favour of the 
idea that he inclines men in general to evil; for men thus precipi- 
tated by a Divine impulse to destruction, are no more in a state of 
probation than are the damned. They are situated very differently 
from mankind in general; yea, differently from their former selves; 
and do therefore furnish no support to the doctrine, that God is the 
author of evil volition in general. 

I admit that men are as meritorious for their goodness as angels 
are for theirs: but I admit no merit ineither case. All the thanks 
belong to God. Were it not for his persevering grace, angels would 
undoubtedly become devils, as well as those who are now so. And 
if it be admitted that God confers reward on the good merely as a 
manifestation of his approbation of goodness, and not asa debt due 
from him to them; why, then, it follows, even on this ground, that 
the more goodness, the greater the approbation to be manifested to- 
wards it. Nor havel any objection to admitting, that eternal life 
itself is bestowed as a reward in this sense. But when we consider 
that it isthe grace of God alone which makes them differ from the 
damned, and that if left to themselves, they too would be damned, I 
cannot think of admitting a reward, in the full and common sense 
of the term; nor do I consider such an ideaa scriptural one. 

Isee no cause, Rev. Sir, for changing the position by me assum- 
ed, viz. that choosing is making or causing choice. This is agreea- 
ble to the usage of language. For instance, to write 1s to make or 
cause the existence of a piece of writing. I cause this communica- 
tion to exist—and that as much as God causes any thing to exist 
which he does. I admit that he gives me the power to write; but 
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I exercise the power myself, and actually create what I do. So of 
@hoice. God gives men the power to choose, but they exercise the 
power themselves; they choose with the power given to them; and 
to say that they choose, is neither more nor less than saying that 
they make or cause choice; in the same manner as to say that one 
writes, is the same as saying that he makes or causes writing. Now 
the question is, does a man choose? If he chooses, he makes or caus- 
eschoice. But why does he choose as he does? Just as well ask, 
why does the Creator choose as he does? The reason of choice, and 
the causation of choice, are by no means the same. God causes his 
choice. and man his, by the exercise of the same kind of faculties.— 
Choosing is making choice; and therefore if they choose at all, they 
make or cause their choice. ‘T'o say they do not cause their choice, 
is saying they do not choose. But it seems there is a *‘ ground or 
reason” of the Creator’s choice. Undoubtedly; and so is there of 
man’s choice. It would be a strange thing indeed to choose without 
a reason for choosing. ‘The reason of God’s choosing as he does, is, 
because the way he chooses is the right way. With men, there are 
various reasons for their choice. The thief chooses to steal because 
he, by stealing, can get posse ssion of something which he wants.— 
But both man and God do choose, and consequently make or cause 
choice; although both have reasons for making such choices as they 
do—bad reasons oft times on the part of man, to be sure; but rea- 
sons still. Reasons however do not choose, or, in other words, do 
not make or cause choice; nor do they compel the one who does 
choose, to choose as he does. It isthe being that chooses. Man 
chooses—man makes or causes choice. If it be asked what it is in 
man that causes choice, whether the animal man,or the mental man, 
&c. I answer, it is whatever it is that chooses, and this is sufficient. 
If it be asked how it chooses, I refer every man to himself, for an an- 
swer. Let him watch the movements of hisown spirit, and he will 
see how he chooses, or makes or causes choice. He will feel within 
him a spontaneous impulse moving the animal man to action. But 
he will at the same time be conscious, that it is a motion cf his own 
spirit, self-caused, Nor is this more strange than every thing else 
relating to spirit. The spirit of man In some respects is Incompre- 
hensible, as well as the Being in whose image it is created. Nor is 
it more of an argument against this spontaneous action of the spirit 
of man that it is incomprehensible, than the incomprehensibility of 
the Divine attributes is an argument against them. : 
Volition is not an attribute. It is not a faculty. It is a creation 
of the spirit for the time being. It is now the will of God that this 
world continue still longer inexistence. But this will not always 
be his will. In due time, it will be his will that it cease to exist — 
and when its existence shall have terminated, he will no longer ex- 
ercise any will in relation to it. ‘This shows that, although God al- 
ways has the faculties to will, yet that these faculties, any more 
than man’s,are not always in exercise in relation to the same things, 
there being no occasion for such an exercise; and consequently, that 
volition in him, as well as in man, begins and ends with the occasion. 
By this I do not mean to imply that God does not foreknow things, 
or that he has not a permanent design respecting them; or that, 
whenever occasion requires, he has not a feeling of volition in rela- 
tion tothem; but I intend by this to shew, that volition is a tempo- 
rary exercise, produced or allayed with the occasion of its existence 
—and consequently, that the volitions of the Deity are not like him- 
self—from everlasting to everlasting—but that they are caused by 
himself: and therefore, that the objections which our opponents 
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urge to the causation of man’s volition by himself, would interfere 
with regard to the volitions of the Deity. 

{ ask if all acts of God have not a beginning. And is not volition 
an act? No matter whether a physical, a mental or a moral one.— 
There is no more propriety in arguing that this act of God is self-ex- 
istent and eternal, because he is, than that any other act of hisis so 
because he is. An act that is self-existent is no one’s act—it is its 
own. Hence it is contradictory to say that the will of God, which 
is an act, is self-existent; iseternal. What! a self-existent act! an 
act without an actor! an eternal act! an act without beginning !— 
Contradictory indeed! It is, as I conceive,a great oversight, in 
placing an act of God on the same ground with his attributes. How 
is it with the will with whose properties we are acquainted, viz. 
man’s? We do not find this existing continually like his attributes, 
At one time, he has a will in relation to a thing; at another, he has 
no willabout it. The will is ther 


elore not a component part of a 
being, but only aresult; a produc tion of the spirit. 

In the course 6four discussion, the pruposition has been advanced, 
that God does not cause his own choice—that he has not a sélf-de- 
termining power; but that his willis uncaused, self-existent, neces- 
sary and eternal. If then God has not a self-determining principle, 
how is it making men like gods, to say that they have? And how is 
it making them independent of God, to say that they choose of them- 
selves, when at the same time we admit, that it is in his power to 
suspend their power of choosing at any moment? Do not men work 
ofthemselves with the powers that God gives them? And are they 
therefore independent of Gad? 

If volition in God is uncaused by him, and is necessary, how is he 
an object of praise for the samc? ‘To the will, blame or praise is at- 
tached; but not to existence, or knowledge, or power, or presence, 
or anything ofthe kind. The omnipotence, omniscience, omnipres- 
ence, self-existenc e, &c. of God, involve no moral considerations;— 
whereas the Divine will does. Here then is an objection to the un- 
caused existence of that will which cannot be brought against the 
uncaused existence of the Deity and his attributes—an objection, 
which in my opinion, is sufficient, without any other, to explode the 
idea; for, if God has implanted in our bosom a just perception of right 
and wrong, we doknow that there is neither moral goodness nor tur- 
pitude in necessity; and that no being can be praiseworthy or cen- 
surable for w hat exists of itself. 

If volition in God can exist uncaused, and merely because there is 
a ground or reason for its existence, why cannot it exist thus in 
man? If necessity isthe reason which God has within himself for 
the existence of his volitions, why may not necessity in man be the 
reason of the existence ol his? And does not the Hopkinsian scheme 
make man’s will necessary, and consequently immutable and eter- 
nal, according to the last reply to mer 

If natural power is all that is requisite in a moral agent toa vol- 
untary exercise; and if no man is ever unable to have either a holy 
or asinful volition; then he has the self-determining power for 
which Lcontend. Without this, it is as much out of the question to 
sav that he is able to will, of himself, or ableto will differently from 
what he does, as it would be to say of a water-wheel, that is still, it 
can g0; or when set a going, it can go backwards: for if man has 
not the causation of his own will, it is physically impossible for him 
to have one different from that which he has. If God causes the 
volition of man to be as it is, and is determined that il shall be so, 
how ean man prevent it? How camhe have a different will? Can he 
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thwart the determination of God? Can he, in spite of God himself, 
have a will different from that which God endeavours to make him 
have? If he can, is he not strongerthan God? If he cannot, and if 
God does cause him to have such a will as he does, how is he ac- 
countable, and why is it not causing him to have a will against all 
his powers to have a different one? Power and capacity are differ- 
ent. A man may havea capacity to learn; but it may not be in his 
power to do it, because he may lack the means. I admit, that if 
man is caused even by the Creator to have an evil will, he has at the 
same time the capacily to have a good one, though not the power.— 
Herein do Hopkinsians confound words. They speak of power or 
ability to do so and so, when they mean only capacity; or else they 
do most egregiously outrage common sense, by saying in the same 
breath, that man is able to do differently from what Almighty God 
has determined he shall do, and contrary to his efficient movings up- 
on him at the time! 

Things are not certain because they are foreknown, but foreknown 
because they are certain. They could not in the nature of things 
be foreknown unless they were certain; but they might be certain 
without being foreknown. Hence it is not admitted that mere fore- 
knowledge has any bearing at all on the subject of the necessity of 
things; because things would be just as sure without this foreknowl- 
edge as with it. Nor does mere certainty involve necessity. Things 
are certain because their causes will make them take place ; not 
necessary because they are certain. The doctrine of moral ne- 
cessity, therefore, on the ground of fore-knowledge, or on that 
of certainty, is out of the question ; and I again ask how Volition, 
which is the result of necessity, whether in God or man, can be 
censurable or praise-worthy. It cannot be, if we have correct 
views of right and wrong ; nor do I believe any, how true soever 
they may think the doctrine, can see how it can be so. True 
they say the blame consists in the intention’s being evil. But how 
can it be termed morally evil, if it is absolutely necessary? Un- 
der such circumstances, an intention ought not to be called evil, 
but should go by some other name, such, for instance as a throat- 
cutting intention, &c. but it is a misnomer to term it a morally 
evil intention. : 

I would ask what bearing the independence and incompre- 
hensibility of God has upon his will, if he does not cause it himself? 

It might as well be asked, Can there be action in anything 
but a piece of writing? as to ask this question in relation to vo- 
lition. Action consists in choosing, not in choice. It consists 
not in the choice itself, but in making the choice. A man’s 
choice is not therefore active; and hence it does not follow that 
it ** acts before it exists, and wills itself into being ;”? ‘but that 
it is brought into being by that which wills, be it what it may 
and it is this that is to blame. ; 

I admit that saints have, strictly speaking, no moral goodness, 
as considered in relation to themselves; but the grace of God 
produces in them that which is good in its nature, towards which 
God can therefore with propriety manifest his approbation, it 
having been produced by himself, and therefore morally good in 
one point of view. : 


’ 


My last communication was written in great haste, by which 
means I inadvertently admitted one or two things which I did 


not intend to. The question was proposed, How is it possible for 
a man to cause his own choice, without choosing or willing to 


have it? The question which I took this to be, was this: How is 
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it possible for a man to cause his own choice, without choosing or 
willing? and I replied that it was impossible, because it was the 
same as asking how it was possibte for him to choose without choos- 
ing. But I will now answer the question as it actually stands, viz. 
How is it possible for a man to cause his own choice, without choos- 
ing or willing to have it? Ans. Choosing is causing choice; and 
therefore choosing to have or make or cause a choice, 1s choosing to 
choose, which is an absurdity 

One word here on the subject of blame. This does not attach to 
anything whatever, save the soul, which puts forth the evil will. 
It is not then in the will, nor the intention, nor the exercises ; but 
simply in the soul, the fountain of all. 

To rec apitulate. The passages quoied by “ Calvinist” are not 
to be understood as Hopkinsians | understand them, because such an 
understanding of them involves the injustice of God’s punishing men 
for wills which he causes them to have ; and the absurdity of calling 
on them to have wills different from those which Omnipotence makes 
them have. But they should be understood, save in special cases 
where, it may be, the day of grace was past, in the same sense as 
the passage rel ative to the lyi ing spirit evidently should be. With 
regard to the question of the destitution of merit in saints, &e. I 
refer to what I said a little cook As to my answer to the question, 
How is it possible for a man to cause his own choice, without choos- 
ing or willing to have it! I think I have shown that the ques- 
tion itself is not *‘ according to the use of language.” I meant by 
my laconic reply to the question respecting blame, that it needed 
no other than a laconic one ; although in the haste in which I gave 
it, [ gave an incorrect one, which I have rectified in the present 
ene ition. 

I will, dear Sir, close this long communication by a few quest- 
ions, &c. on my own part. 

How can saints be re: ully praise worthy, if they are not as they 
should be, when left to themselves? 

How can it be proper to say that God chooses, if the choice in 
him is eternal, and uncaused by himself? In this case, would it not 
express the thing better, to say he has an nee choice? To say 
that he chooses, is nothing more or less than saying that he makes, 
produces, or causes his choice? Andif he does not cause it, how, i 
ask again, can he be praise-worthy’ and why is not the universe 
governed by Chance? And if he causes men to have the vol:tions 
which they ‘do, how can he ju ae punish them for the same ?—how 
are they to blame: what propriety is there in calling on themto 
have diflerent ones? Again. 
cree if he could ?.and could he if he would? and do not all feel as 
conscious that they cause their own evil wills, as they do of any- 
thing else whatever? I must confess, that if I did not think myself 
the author of my evil volitions, but supp¢ ed God to be. ‘that 
instead of feeling condemned for the same, I should look upon 
those volition with con placency, and as being only a natural 


Vould man thwart the Divine de 


evil, necessary fot the good of the universe ; and should consider 
myself an instrament of good in the hands of God, and entitled to a 
greater final reward than the plous, as a salvo for the de privation 
of good to which my instrumental evil had sub yjecte d me. 

Now, Sir, ifthere are difficulties on both sides, is it not best to 
believe that side which has the least? I ask, then, whether all these 
objections against Hopkinsianism do not overbalance that of giving 
an allowable explanation to a few passages of sc ripture, in order to 
avoid these monstrous conclusions? INQUIRER. 
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FOR THE HOPKINSIAN MAGAZINE. 
REMARKS ON ‘A FURTILER DIFFICULTY PROPOSED.’ 
[See page 352.] 

Mr, Editor—I claim not to be ranked with your ‘ able, wise or 
experienced’ correspondents. But as none of them has complied 
with your solicitation, to solve the “ further difficulty” of Clericus; 
I send you the following brief remarks, hoping that they may lead 
to a more thorough discussion of the truly interesting and important 
subject. I agree with you, and with Clericus, in believing that God 
is sincere in giving a general invitation to sinners, in the gospel ; 
while He is determined to exert his power to convert and save a 
part of them only. The difficulty proposed, lies in reconciling God’s 
sincerity in this case, with his determination. 'That God does desire 
the salvation of every sinner, in itself considered, will not be ques- 
tioned ; and that it is not best, all things considered, that all men 
should be saved, cannot consistently be denied by any except Uni- 
versalists. 

Now since, in the invitations of the Gospel, God offers what he 
can and will bestow upon all who comply with the reasonable terms, 
as allare able and ought to do; why may not He be sincere, al- 
though it is best on the whole, that some should refuse and perish? 
If He cannot be sincere in the invitations of the gospel, without 
knowing that all will accept them, and determining to make them 
willing to do so; then He cannot be sincere in commanding all men 
to obey his law, while He knows that some will transgress, and is 
determined not to exert his power to prevent it. Was not God sin- 
cere in forbidding our first parents to eat of the tree of knowledge, 
although He knew that they would eat, and intended to permit them? 
Was He not sincere in commanding Pharaoh to let the Israelites go, 
although He knew that Pharaoh would refuse, and determined not 
to make him willing to obey? If God kas the blessing which He 
offers in the gospel, intends to bestow it upon all who will receive 
it, and really feels as strong a desire that each one should recerve it, 
as his invitations express; then He is sincere, whatever may be his 
knowledge, or determination. God’s knowing that it is not best 
all things considered, to save all mankind, and determining not to 


exert his power to make all willing to be saved, do not in the least 
affect the sincerity of his invitations: and whether they affect the 


propriety of his invitations, is quite another question. 


Mentor, in the allegory of Clericus, might sincerely ‘ invite, en- 
treat, and urge, his children to tarry with him, through the fond- 
ness of parental affection; although it would be wrong and impro- 
per for him to do it. But here the allegory fails, in its application 
to the case, which it is brought to illustrate. In order to make the 
relation of Mentor to his children, parallel to that of our heavenly 
Father to sinners of mankind, it must be supposed to be the duty 
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of all Mentor’s children to tarry with him—that not one of them 
knows that it is best, all things considered, for him to go—and that 


it is best, all things considered, for a number of them to remain with 


their ‘* wise and affectionate father.” Now, these things being sup- 


posed, what would there be wrong and improper in Mentor’s invit- 
ing and urging them all to tarry? Would not this be a suitable trial 
of the filial duty of the whole? and, at the same time, the proper 
means of inducing those to tarry, who, it is best on the whole, should 
remain, and of setting the ingratitude and disobedience of the rest 
in a true light? SOLVENS. 


THE SABBATH. 
[Continued from page 372.] 


There is another reason, which I must not omit to mention, why 
the rulers are to be contended with, when they are found guilty of 
profaning the Sabbath day: Their wickedness does more than 
that of others, to draw down the wrath of God on the whole nation. 
In the text, the nobles of Judah were admonished that the nation, in 
which they bore rule, was eminently exposed to the wrath of God, 
on account of their profanation of the Sabbath. Rulers are con- 
sidered as the public representatives of the nation, and the index 
of its character: and it is with peculiar propriety that they are so 
considered in a nation like ours, where they are all chosen either 
immediately, or mediately, by the people. If Providence smiles or 
frowns on nations, much according to the character of its rulers, 
this circumstance gives force to that proverb, ** When the righteous 
are in authority, the people rejoice; but when the wicked beareth 
rule, the people mourn.” If they that bear rule in a nation mani- 
fest their wickedness by contemning the Sabbath, the people will 
mourn ere long ; for they will lose the benefit of the Divine protec- 
tion: and ‘except the Lord keep the city, the watchman waketh 
but in vain.” 

It 1s a question, which demands some particular attention: In 
what way are we to contend with the rulers of a nation, should 
they be found guilty of profaning the Sabbath day? Before I 
proceed to give any direct answer to this question, 1 wish you to 
understand, that | am far from encouraging a spirit of railing 
against men in authority. ‘Their place in society is honorable; 
and we are required to give honour to whom honour is due. But 
while the word of God forbids us to revile, or speak evil of the ruler 
of our people, it freely, and not unfrequently reproves the iniquity 
of men in office. They who, in a railing manner, “ speak evil of 
dignities,”’ always have a selfish end to answer. They wish to de- 
stroy the character of those who are in places of power; either to 
make room for themselves to rise, or for the sake of weakening the 
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force of those laws, which impose a restraint on their ungoverned 
passions: but that reproof of men in office, which is authorized by 
the scriptures, is the fruit of love to God and man. If we suffer 
their sin to go unreproved, we let them perish without making an 
effort to preserve them from destruction: and cerfainly their salva- 
tion 1s not less desirable than the salvation of other men. If we 
suffer sin upon them without rebuking it, this is no proof of love, 
but rather of hatred. That reproof of rulers, which accords with 
the spirit of the scriptures, is designed to reform men, whose refor- 
mation will have a powerful tendency to honour God and advance 
the interests of society. Another object which the scriptures ap- 
pear to have in view, in distinctly pointing at the faults of rulers, 
is to give the people warning not to imitate even their superiors, 
when they forsake the right ways of the Lord. 

The question now returns: In what way are the rulers to be con- 
tended with, when they are guilty of disregarding the Sabbath?— 
‘To this I answer: 

First. They are to be reproved, as Nehemiah reproved the no- 
bles of Judah, by a particular address to them on the subject in a 
personal interview, provided access can be had to them. 

Secondly. This reproof can be administered by writing them pri- 
vate and friendly letters on the subject. 

Thirdly. They are to be reproved from the pulpit. ‘* Them that 
sin” the ministers of the word are commanded to “ rebuke before 
all, that others alsomay fear.” And they are charged before God, 
and the Lord Jesus Christ, and the elect angels, to observe these 
things without preferring one before another. These reproofs 
should be humble and meek, delivered in the fear of God, and 
without that fear of man which bringeth a snare. 

Fourthly. Rulers, if they profane the Sabbath day, are to be con- 
tended with from the press. When they are guilty of aberrations 


from what is deemed the right path in politics, the press stands rea- 


dy to make them acquainted with their fault ; why then should it 


remain a mute spectator of their profanations of the Sabbath ; since 
these, much more than an error in their political creed, are likely 
to bring wrath on the whole nation ? 

Fifthly. Petitioning the government to enact such laws as are 
favorable to the sanctification of the Sabbath, and to repeal such as 
are unfavorable, is a proper and respectful way to contend with the 
rulers of a nation. If it should be said, “It will do no good; such 
petitions will only be treated with contempt ;” let the petitioners 
be reminded of the example of the pious reformer in Judah, whose 
words have furnished a theme for this discourse. When he was 
about to petition the king of Persia in favor of the holy city, he first 
petitioned the King of heaven. This he did in a very solemn fast, 
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which he kept preparatory to the presentation of his petition to Ar- 
taxerxes. And at the very moment when he was presenting his 
request to that dignified mortal, his heart was lifted up in devout 
aspirations to that Being, in whose hand the king’s heart was, and 
at whose pleasure he knew it could be turned. Until our petitions 
to government, for its interposition in favor of the Sabbath, shall 
have been accompanied with such appendages as these, we have no 
right to say, ‘ petitions will do no good.’ But petitions, the sinceri- 
ty of which is evidenced by a correspondent practice, should they 
prove unsuccessful, they may serve to prevent the petitioners from 
being involved in that national guilt, which is the result of an au- 
thorized profanation of the Sabbath. They who do all in their pow- 
er to reform the city or land, of which they are inhabitants, have 
the more reason to hope, in case no reformation is effected, that 
they shall be “ hid in the day of the Lord’s anger.” 

There is one other method of contending with such rulers as are 
guilty of profaning the Sabbath ; but I have had some hesita- 
tion about suggesting it. The method to which I now refer 
is peculiar to eleclive governments. I know it does not fall within 
the province of the Christian minister, when there are two merely 
political interests in the state; to make it any part of his religious 
instruction, to direct his people which side to espouse: but it comes 
within his sphere, even as a religious teacher, to tell his people, it 
is their duty and their interest, to choose into office such men as 
will be pleasing to Him who presides over the destinies of the na- 
tions ; that the men of their choice should be not only able men, 
but also such as fear God, men of truth, hating covetousness. If it 
be his duty to advise them, as Jethro did Moses, to select men to 
bear rule, who fear God, it surely cannot be improper to add, and 
who among other ways, evidence this fear, by hallowing the Sabbath 


day. 


EXTRACTS FROM AN EXPOSTULATORY ADDRESS, 
To the Methodists in Ireland, and a Vindication ofthe same, by John Walker, 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin 
[Continued from page 876. ] | 
I believe as firmly, and declare as explicitly, as any Methodist, 


that ‘ without holiness no man shall see the Lord.” But I believe 


the nature of that holiness is awfully mistaken by many Methodists, 


} ali > > > 
and misrepresented in your system, and while I believe the Bible, I 


must be certain that any man, who says he has no sin isa liar, and 


the truth is not in him ; and my reverence for the divine authority 


will not allow me to be deterred from avowing that certainty, by 
the names or estimation of any men, who have told that lie, or coun- 


¢enanced others in telling it. 
ge 
The methodistic idea of sanctification, is, in plain English, this 
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that the corrupt nature of man becomes in believers less and less 


corrupt, through the inflaence of divine grace aiding their exertions, 
till at length it becomes wholly good, perfectly purified from all 
evil; and this of course instantaneously :—for as Mr. Wesley ob- 
serves, “If sin cease before death, there must in the nature of the 
thing be an inslantaneous change—there must be a last minute 
wherein it does exist, and a first minute wherein it does not.” Ib. 
(Wesley’s minutes) page 39. .So that a man, under the work of 
grace, becomes first, in Mr. Fletcher’s phraseology, a carnal pen/- 
tent, then a Christian believer, then a perfect Christian. (Fletch- 
er’s last check, page 115, 116.) 

Very different, indeed, from the views which I have endeavoured 
to propose, are the views which you have been accustomed to re- 
ceive, from many of Mr. Wesley’s and most of Mr. Fletcher's writ- 
ings.—Mr. W. tells you (Minutes, &c. ut supra, page 4, $9,) ‘that 
men are justified before they are sanctified”’—that from the mo- 
ment we are justified “there may be a gradual sanctification,” and 
that “there must be an instantaneous change,” in our life-time, 
through which sin shall cease to exist in us;—to which change in- 
deed the term sanctification has been, for some time past, almost ex- 
clusively applied by you. ‘This is your faverite system: and for- 
give me, brethren, when, in faithfulness and love to you, I avow my 
persuasion that it is a mass of the most dangerous errors. 

Error being generally prolific, Mr. F. in defending this system, 
those controversial works of his, the study of which constitutes the 
education of a Methodist ,—has indeed multiplied the errors of it aw- 
fully. I do consider that his polemic writings strike at every prin- 
ciple of divine truth: and are the more dangerous, on account of 
the vein of apparent piety and fervent zeal, that runs through them; 
as well as on account of that logical subtlety which pervades them, 
and which—though easily detected by men accustomed to reason 
closely—must yet impose itself for argument on the generality of 
readers. I say nothing ofthe unchristian misrepresentation which 
fills his pages, of his aspersions and insinuations against those who 
opposed his errors, as if they were on that account adverse to the 
strictness of a life devoted to God;—aspersions and insinuations, con- 
veyed so much in the language of humility and love, that the motto 
of his works might well be-—‘ his words are smoother than oil. and 
yet be they very swords.’ 
ter I write;—it is to warn you against his corruption of the word of 
God. 

As a specimen of these corruptions, and as connected with the er- 
ror I have been last combating, I call your attention to Mr. F.’s doc- 
trine of an evangelical law, which he asserts his perfect Christian 
perfectly fulfils—while he is forced to acknowledge that the most 


’ 


It is not in vindication of their charac- 
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advanced Christian in the present/state"falls short of the obedience 
which the stricter moral law of God required. The latter he calls 

‘the Creator’s anti-evangelical—paradisaical law of innocence,” 
and the former—“ a milder law adapted to our present state and 
circumstances,’’—the evangelical,"mediatorial, and ‘remedying law 
of our Redeemer.” (Fletcher's last Check, &e. pag. 15, 16. & pas 


sim. London, printed by R. Hawes, 1775.) & Now I am bold to 
say, that this-is the language of a man ignorant both of the divine 
‘aw and of the gospel, though it is a language perfectly correspond- 
ing withthe popular divinity current in the world. Speak to the 
most openly carnal professor of Christianity, andjyou will find that, 
without ever having read Mr. F.’s works, his system is the same— 
only ina less pious garb. He will admit that, according to the 
strict and perfect law of God, he isa sinner to be sure, like the rest 
of the world; and that judged by it he would be condemned-— 
though he thinks it would be rather hard that he should be judged 
by so severearule. But he comforts himself with the consideration, 
that Christ has introduced “ a melder law, adapted to our present 
state and ‘circumstances ind that, under this remedial law, his de- 
viations from the former are rather to be reckoned innocent infirmi- 
ties, than damning sins 
But be assured, Brethren, there never did, nor never will proceed 
from God, any moral law, bat one which is immutable and perféct 
‘holy, just and good”? However variously promul- 
r been comprized in these two precepts, 
summed it up—‘* Thou shalt love the 
Lorp thy God w y heart, and with all thy soul, and with 
all thy mind with ¢ rength: and, Thou shalt love thy 
neigh! ‘ transgression ofthe law;” not, 
as Mr. Fletcher ast Check, &c. p. 14.) of “a divine law,” 
ious circumstances of men;—but of 
the one—unchangeable God, from 
deemed his people, and of which he 


‘for righteousness to every one 


| laws, which Mr. F. has intro- 
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er to be his perfect Christian; so 
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and left out Turks, Infidels and Here- 


But indeed I view his system as such a corrupt 


tile’s peri Lion. ( 
should have stopped there, 
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to the carnal pride and self-righteousness of men, that I do not won- 
der it has attracted so many followers. 

Permit me now to remonstrate with you briefly, on some of your 
errors (as I conceive) in the doctrine of a sinner’s justification.— 
The thing is of so great importance, that a misapplication of the 
word cannot but be attended with danger. According to your lar- 
guage, we are to understand by the justification of a sinner, his ob- 
taining a certain sudden feeling in his mind of divine peace and 
joy. Those who get this, you call justified; those who have not got 
it you pronounce to be in an unjustified state. And if I ask most of 
you, upon what ground you think you are justified—that your sins 
are pardoned, and your persons accepted in the sight of God,—you 
would tell me of a certain day, and hour, and moment, when (as you 
call it) you got the peace ;—you would tell me of the distressing ago- 
nies which preceded it, of the joyful emotions which succeeded it, 
and of the words of scripture which accompanied it, as if spoken to 
you with an audible voice. Now I tell you freely that any of you, 
who possess no better nor surer ground for your confidence than 
this, are resting your confidence upon a ground, which is indeed 
most precarious and unscriptural. They who know any thing of 
the effects of imagination, must know that all this may be nothing 
more than the effects of an imagination, heated by the expectation 
of such a feeling, by the earnestness with which you are taught to 
lash your minds up to the pursuit of it, and by the various accounts 

you have heard of similar instantaneous impulses on the minds of 

others. God forbid, therefore, that the Christian’s hope and confi- 
dence should rest on a basis, so uncertain in its nature as this. 
Some of you will be ready to conclude me an enemy to spiritua} 
and experimental religion, because I oppose the favorite current in 
which your experience runs. But indeed they mistake. 


I am per- 
suaded that there is no real Christianity, but what is the work of 
the spirit of God; and that work is certainly a matter of experience, 
from first to last. But you appear to me greatly to mistake the na- 
ture of the work of the Spirit, as described in the scriptures. It is 
not a work by which any new revelation is now to be made to indi- 
viduals; but a work by which they are made to discern, 
and to receive the revelation already made, 


word of God. fF 


to believe, 
and recorded in the 


“ach of you is taught to look for a divine revelation 


to himself, of that which is no where declared in scripture,—that 
= 5 


j accepted; and to build his 
persuasion of the truth of this, not upon any thing 


ture, but upon the strength of the sudde 
been impressed on his mind. 


his sins are pardoned, that his person is 


declared in scrip- 
n feeling with which it has 
Here is enthusiasm indeed. 


[ To be continued. } 
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FROM THE CALVINISTIC MAGAZINE. 
THE DOCTRINE OF ELECTION. 

‘* And when the Gentiles heard this, they were glad, and glorified 
the word of the Lord: and as many as were ordained to eternal 
life, believed.” Acts xiii. 48. 

Q. To what were these Gentiles ordained ? 

A. They were ordained to eternal life. 

Q. When were they ordained to eternal life ? 

A. From the foundation of the world ; “‘ Known unto God are all 
his works from the beginning.” Acts xv. 18. 

Q. How came they to believe ? 

A. Because they were ordained to eternal life. 

Q. Did all who were present believe ? 

A. No. ‘Some raised persecution against Paul and Barnabas, 
and expelled them out of their coast.” 

Q. How many believed ? 

A. “ As many as were ordained to eternal life, believed.” 

‘* But we are bound to give thanks unto God alway for you, breth- 
ren beloved of the Lord, because God hath from the beginning 


chosen you to salvation, through sanctification of the spirit‘and be- 
lief of the truth.” If. Thess. ii. 13. 


Q. Who had chosen these Thessalonians ? 

A. God. 

Q. To what had he chosen them ? 

A. To salvation. 

Q. Through what means were they to be brought to salvation? 


A. * Through the sanctification of the spirit and belief of the 
truth.” 


Q. When had he chosen them ? 
A. “From the beginning.” 


Q. Was this doctrine displeasing to Paul ? 


A. Far from it; for, he felt “‘ bound to give thanks to God always 
because”’ of it. 


** And he came to Nazareth, where he had been brought up : and 
as his custom was he went into the synagogue on the sabbath-day, 
and stood up for to read. And there was delivered unto him the 
book of the prophet Esaias : and, when he had opened the book, he 
found the place where it was written, The Spirit of the Lord is 
upon me, because he hath anointed me to preach the gospel to the 
poor ; he hath sent me to heal the broken-hearted, to preach deliv- 
erance to the captives, and recovering of sight to the blind, to set at 
liberty them that are bruised ; to preach the acceptable year of the 
Lord. And he closed the book, and he gave # again to the minister, 
and sat down. And the eyes of all them that were in the synagogue, 
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were fastened on him. And he began to say unto them, This day 
is the scripture fulfilled in your ears. And all bear him witness, 
and wondered at the gracious words that proceeded out of his mouth. 
And they said, is not this Joseph's son? And he said unto them, 
Ye will surely say unto me this proverb, Physician, heal thyself : 
whatsoever we have heard done in Capernaum, do also here in thy 
country. And he said, Verily I say unto you, no prophet is accept- 
But I tell you of a truth, Many widows 


ed in his own country. 
were in Israel in the days of Elias, when the heavens were shut up 


three yearsand six months, when great famine was throughout all 


the land : but unto none of them was Elias sent, save unto Serepta, 
a city of Sidon, unto a woman that was a widow. And many lepers 
were in Israel in the time of Eliseus the prophet ; and none of them 
was cleansed, saving Naaman the Syrian. And all they in the syr- 
agogue, when they heard these things, were filled with wrath, and 
rose up, and thrust him out of the city, and led him unto the brow of 
the hill, whereon their city was built, that they might cast him 
down headlong. Luke iv. 16—29. 

Q. Were these people pleased with the first part of this discourse 
of our Saviour? 

A. They were very highly pleased. ‘The eyes of all them that 
were in the synagogue were fastened on him.’ ‘ And all bear him 
witness, and wondered at the gracious words that proceeded out of 
his mouth.’ 

Q. What was it that displeased them so highly? 

A. The news of the favours Christ had to bestow; relief for the 
broken-hearted, deliverance for the captive, sight for the blind, &c. 
The worst of men are willing to hear of favours to be bestowed on 
them. 

Q. What works had Christ been performing in Capernaum? 

A. He had healed the sick, and caused the lame to walk, the 
blind to see, and the deaf to hear. 

Q. What was implied in the language of these people of Naza- 
reth, when they said to him, ‘* Whatsoever things we have heard 
done in Capernaum, dv also here in thy country.” 

A. Their meaning was this, * We have as much claim on you for 
miraculous favours, as the people of Capernaum had, and unless 
you do as much for us as you have done for them, your conduct will 


be partial and unjust.’ 
Q. Had the people of Capernaum any claim on Christ for these 


favours ? 

A. None; they had no more claim than the people of Nazareth. 
If Christ wrought miracles at either place, it was of his own self- 
moving goodness, and not because the inhabitants had any right to 


demand them. 
Q. How did he reply to their suggestion. 
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A. Tle at once held up before them the doctrine of God’s unquali- 
fied sovereignty, who has a right to do what he will with his owr, 
and to give or withhold his favours as he chooses. 

Q. How did the case which he mentions, of the widows in Israel, 
illustrate the divine sovereignty. 

A. There was great famine throughout the land. Elias was sent 
by Jehovah toa w idow of Sidon, whose whole stock of provision was 
reduced to a handful of meal in a barrel, and a little oil in a cruise? 
He was divinely commissioned to assure her that the meal should 
not waste, nor the oil fail until the day that the Lord should send 
rain upon the earth. Andshe went and did according to the word 
of Elijah, and she, and he, and her house, did eat many days, IJ. 
Kings, xvii. 8—16. 

Now observe that during the same famine,‘ there weré many 
widows in Israel,’ who needed assistance, doubtless, as much as 
this widow of Sidon, and who had as strong claims for this miracu- 
lous aid as she; for in truth, neither she nor they had any claim on 
God at all. God had power to send assistance to all ; he had a right 
to send it to one, or to all, or to none, just as he pleased. In his 
adorable sovereignty, he sent assistance to the widow of Sidon, and 
to none of the widows of Israel. 

Q: How did the case of Naaman illustrate the divine soverignty? 

A. Naaman the Syrian was a leper; he was miraculously heal- 
ed; but at the same time, there were many lepers in Israel who 


} 


led h as Naaman. 


were not healed. »y needed healing as mu 


‘They had as much claim on the Lord as he had. God had power 
to heal them all le hada rig o heal one, or all, or none, just 
as he saw best. In hi yn sovereignty, he healed- Naaman, 
and the le} ers of 

Q. What was the characte ‘these people of Nazareth whom 
Christ addressed? 


A. They were very ung 


Q. Did they like the doet of God’s absolute sovereignty, 


which Christ prea hed to them 


1 


A. Far from it. ‘They hated 


it most bitterly, and gave decided 
proofs of their hatred. ‘All they in the synagogue, when they 
heard these things, were filled with wrath, and rose up, and thrust 
him out of the city, and led him to the brow of the hill whereon 
their city was built, that they might cast him down headlong.’ 

Q. Is the doctrine of God’s sovereignty offensive to those whose 
hearts are holy? 

A. Not at all. Jesus Christ, whose heart was perfectly holy, 
when contemplating the absolute sovereignty of God, rejoiced in 
the following rapturous strains : “I thank thee O Father, Lord of 
heaven and earth, because thou hast hid these things from the wise 


and prudent, and revealed them unto babes. Even so Father, for 
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so it seemed good in thy sight.’ Matt. xi. 25, 26. - Here the Lord 
Jesus thanks the Father for doing that which the opposers of divine 
sovereignty complain of as partial and unjust. 

Q. Is human nature the same now, that it was when Christ 
preached at Nazareth? 

A: Certainly it is. Solomon tell us that ‘As in water, face an- 
swereth to face, so the heart of man to man.’ 

Q. Is it strange, that the doctrine of God’s sovereignty, which was 
so violently opposed when Christ preached, should still be violently 
crgened in our sinful world? 

_ A. Notat all. Solomon tells us that “‘ The thing that hath been, 
is that which shall be, and there is no new thing under the sun.” 
G. 





~ POBERY. 


HYMN. 

When Christ in human nature came, 

And dwelt on earth a child of wve, 
He bade the pure, the holy flame 

Of heavenly love around him glow: 
Where'er he mov'd, the poor, the maim‘d, 

The halt, the blind, compos’d his train , 
And none the Saviour’s kindness claim’d, 

Or sought his aid in vain. 


He spoke, and lo! the palsied limb, 
A new, and youthful vigour feels ; 
The darken’d eye no more is dim, 
His touch the deaf man’s ear unseals : 
Incarnate fiends his power confess'd ; 
Like harts the lame were taught to leap; 
Hope cheer'd again the mourner’s breast, 
And grief forgat to weep. 


Exalted now at God's right hand, 
In heav'n the gentle Saviaur reigns ; 
But, by bis gracious Spirit fann'd, 
‘That holy flame on earth remains ; 
And they, who feel its genial pow’r, 
In Jesus’ steps delight to tread ; 
And love to wipe, in sorrow’s bow’r, 
The tears their Brethren shed. 


But chief,when o'er the mourner’s soul 
The shades of doubt and anguish meet, 
That love exerts its sweet control, 
And guides him to the Saviour’s feet: 
It bids him lift the tearful eye 
To Christ—the Word, the Light, the Way— 
And tells how God's own Son could die. ~ 
That we might live for aye. 


O Lord! in this cold heart of mine 
Awake that bright, that sacred fire ; 
Let heavenly Jove, and grace divine, 
My every act and word inspire ! 
For thus my rising soul shall long 
T'o join the blissful choirs above ; 
Where ev’ry heart and ev'ry song, 
And ev'ry thought, is love! 



































